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INTRODUCTION 


I was bom in Toronto in 1925 and am blessed with six brothers and five 
sisters. One of the strongest memories from my childhood is an addiction to 
drawing and a curiosity about visual images. I was constantly analyzing light 
and its effects on my surroundings. I became an addict at rendering with 
pencils, crayons or whatever was available. This was a healthy addiction 
from which I have thankfully never fully recovered. 

When I was ten years old I joined the local Kiwanis Boys Club in Trinity 
College in Toronto. It was here that I met my mentor, Tom Roberts, a 
professional watercolor artist. He took a personal interest in me because of 
my obvious fascination with art. He encouraged me to accompany him on 
sketching trips. One day, Tom completed a small watercolor of the old St. 
Lawrence Market in Toronto. He executed this quickly with a brief 
explanation of composition, values and colors (which were very limited). 
When he finished, I was completely hooked on transparent watercolor—and 
have been ever since. 







One day, in 1957,1 was so taken by a scene on the waterfront that I attempted 
to paint it in color, and of course, it was a disaster. I became depressed; I was 
trying to do too much with too little knowledge. Fortunately, I remembered 
that Tom Roberts was living nearby, and I paid him a visit, hoping to find 
some help. He was veiy busy but did take a moment to say, “I don't believe 
that books can teach art. However, there is one that deals in fundamentals and 
may help you. It's called Ways With Watercolor by Ted Kautzky.” 

I had very litde money at the time, but necessity is truly the mother of 
invention. I saved the money, bought the book, followed the veiy simple 
directions as often as I was able and learned one thing above all else: that I 
needed a complete understanding and mastery of the tools of painting to learn 
how to express what I wanted in the exciting medium of watercolor painting. 

Years later, at the age of forty-five, I began a full-time career in painting. I 
didn't plan it that way. I only hoped it would work, and it has. Without the 
support of my dear wife Maggie, my best friend, it wouldn't have been 
possible. She kept the books, framed pictures, delivered materials and 
assisted me in countless ways as well as continuing to work her full-time job 
and keep house. She's been my greatest supporter and I am forever grateful. (I 
find it amusing that when my wife does the bookkeeping, we make money; 
when the accountant does, we lose money.) 

In conclusion, I want to say that after twenty-five years of teaching thousands 
of novice watercolorists the simple methods contained in this book, I firmly 
believe that anyone willing to follow the directions and do the work cannot 
fail to achieve a successful picture. If I can do it, so can you. After all, you 
can't graduate unless you go to school. 
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WHAT DO I NEED TO BEGIN? 


The most important piece of equipment won't cost you anything at all: 
attitude. If you're looking for shortcuts or gimmicks, you won't find them in 
this book. The best kind of attitude to bring to any new endeavor is a firm 
belief in hard work. Some books promise to make watercolor painting easy 
and order you to “have fun.” Well, I disagree. Though I'll keep things as 
simple as possible throughout this book, simple doesn't mean easy. You have 
to work at this marvelous medium the same way a singer must train her voice 
or a musician must practice his instrument. In other words, you'll need to 
master the basics. I've always ascribed 10 percent of my success to 
inspiration and 90 percent to perspiration. 

Basic Materials 


The materials you'll need to get started in watercolor painting need not cost a 
fortune. Believe it or not, many of the materials are probably sitting in your 
house or apartment right now. Put the following on your “need to get” list. 


Brushes 
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GETTING STARTED 


No w that you have your materials you're probably wondering: “OK. I'm 
ready to paint, but where do I do it? And how? I've never picked up a brush 
before! What's the best way to paint outside?” This chapter answers those 
questions—showing you how to arrange your work space both indoors and 
out—and provides simple exercises showing you how to hold and control 
your bmshes. It's no different than starting any new endeavor; the first thing 
you have to do is set up shop and get to know your tools. 


Where Do I Paint? 










How Do I Use These Materials? 











Round Brush Exercises 



















Square Brush Exercises 
























Sho-Card Brush Exercises 















Rigger Brush Exercises 
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FOUR BASIC TECHNIQUES 


The time has come to get our brushes wet. We'll be looking at four basic 
techniques in this chapter: flat wash, graded wash, wet-in-wet and dry-brush. 
These techniques, once learned, will enable you to paint a wide variety of 
objects. 

Flat Wash Exercises 


A flat wash is simply one color painted over part or all of the paper. While it 

easy enough, it's really quite tricky to lay an even flat wash. Gravity must be 
on your side. Since you want the paint to flow gently in the direction toward 
which you are painting, it is cmcial that you tilt your Coroplast work surface 
to about a 15° angle. 

House and Hills 

Tape a 5 W x IVi' (14cm x 19cm) piece of 300-lb. (640g/m^) rough-surfaced 
paper to your Coroplast, and make sure the work surface is tilted gently 
toward you. This slight angle will draw the paint downward. Draw a pencil 
sketch of house and landscape like the one below, and then just follow the 
step-by-step instructions. 

Because we use the glazing technique, painting color on top of color after 
each wash is completely dry, we will end up with a picture that has three 
values, even though we will use only one color. Since this is your first 
attempt at a flat wash, don't get too discouraged if you blow it. Tape several 































Step 2: Flat Wash 













Graded Wash Exercise 



























Wet-in-Wet Exercises 
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Hit! 











Dry-brush Exercise 



Sim 






















You have now executed the four basic techniques of watercolor painting. I 
suggest you review all the lessons in this chapter to keep all four techniques 
fresh in your mind. 


If you're having difficulty with any of the techniques we've 
learned so far, go back to the newsprint and practice. If you're 
hesitating or if one part of the exercise is just too intimidating, 
don't worry. Master the technique on newsprint, then return to 
your painting. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VALUE 


No w that you have some familiarity with the different techniques—flat and 
graded washes, wet-in-wet and diy-brush—this chapter will emphasize the 
importance of tonal value. 

What is value in terms of color? Value is simply the strength or intensity 
of a color. The higher the value the more intense the color. An azure daytime 
sky has a lower (lighter) value of blue than a clear midnight sky. The value of 
the color you use is far more important than color itself because, by 
controlling the value of just one color, you control depth and contrast. When 
you control those two things, you can subtly control how your painting will 
be viewed. Color is still important, but the interplay between shadow, depth 
and contrast is crucial to any painting or drawing. 

Workshop in Tonal Value 

This is a workshop in monochrome painting: painting with one color. In the 
following exercises you'll discover how contrasting tones of the same color 
can help you achieve dramatic effects. 

The chart on this page is a value scale from one to eight, with one always 
representing white and eight representing the highest or deepest value of the 
color. It doesn't matter how many levels a scale has; it merely illustrates the 
idea that every color has a range of values from light to dark. 

I've used Sepia in this chart but any color's value can be adjusted in 
exacdy the same way. And how is that? If you want to reduce the value (or 
intensity) of a color, add more water; if you want to increase the value (or 
intensity), add more pigment. It's that simple. But remember: This takes place 








in either a mixing bowl or on your palette. Never attempt to add water or 
squeeze raw pigment directly into your painting. 

Keep Your Value Chart at Hand 

You will be painting a number of pictures in this chapter, and I'll be making 
plenty of references to value. I'll tell you when to add water or paint to adjust 
the values. Keep the value chart at right in the front of your mind. 
Throughout the book Til periodically say to mix a color or colors to a value 
of, for example, three. By referring to the value scale above, you'll know 
approximately what shade of mixture I'm asking for. You can also make a 
simple black-and-white photocopy of the value chart and pin it up in your 
painting room for quick reference. 

How to Adjust Value 

We will use two methods of value adjustment: (1) adding extra pigment to 
our mix; and (2) glazing. Glazing, or laying one coat or wash of paint over 
another wash after it has dried, is the most common method of increasing 

Keep in mind that you use only one color. Sepia, in all the following 
exercises. The only difference is the value of Sepia. All illustrations are 
approximately 5" x 7” (13cm x 18cm). I've tried to keep these exercises as 
simple—and fun—as possible. The subjects are all things I have seen. 

Time to Start 

Enough theory! I've learned that excessive analysis produces artistic 
paralysis. See for yourself how the following series of illustrations come to 
life simply by adjusting the values in the monochrome paintings. 


Practice 




Exercise One: Church Window 










Exercise Two: Log Buildings 





Exercise Three: Rocks and Water 







Exercise Four: Mountain Scene 






Exercise Five: Barn and Shed in Snow 









Exercise Six: Boats at Rest in Mist 









Exercise Seven: Quebec House 





Exercise Eight: Glass of Wine 










Exercise Nine: Grain Elevator 











Exercise Ten: Distant Hill and Headland 






Step 2: Flat Wash 






flit! 





Exercise Eleven: Tree in a 
With Distant Barn 


Snowy Field 






With the same value, lay in a wash on the trunk and branches of the tree to 
suggest shadows being thrown from the snow clinging to the tree. Diybrush 
in some grass. Finally, moving up to a value of seven, work on the detail of 
the tree bark and paint in some additional branches and grass poking through 
the snow at the tree base. 

How Far Can You Go? 

Now you know how important tonal values are to all paintings. If you 
practice reproducing different tones in your artwork, it will pay off in a big 

My philosophy has always been to just jump in. This reminds me of an 
incident a few years ago. I heard about a fabulous grain mill in a nearby small 
town. I wanted to go have a look at it but just couldn't find it. As I drove 
down a dusty back road, an old man wearing overalls and chewing on a piece 
of straw was ambling along, hands in pockets. Pulling up beside him I asked 
for directions to this great mill. He pointed to a small side road just ahead, 
saying, “Go as far as you can see, then see how far you can go.” 

That old fellow taught me an important lesson: You have to try to tackle 
projects even though you may have doubts. By the way, I found that mill. 
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FIVE STEPS TO A PAINTING 


No w that you understand the importance of tonal values and some of the 
striking effects you can achieve by adjusting them, the time has come to 
experiment with color. The workshop in monochrome paintings in the 
previous chapter will serve you well here. 

You'll notice minor discrepancies in each of the paintings in the following 
five exercises. I haven't reproduced the objects exactly in each progressive 
step. Why? Well, the objects are not so important in the workshops that 
follow; the important thing is using color. So, let's get to it! 

In the first exercise we're going to start with a simple monochrome 
painting of a farmstead at twilight. In the second exercise we'll paint the same 
scene but with two colors, and so on until we reach the fifth exercise where 
we'll have five colors on our palette. During these exercises our goal is to 
perfect our values and develop a sense of color coordination. 

Exercise One: One Color 


After you've taped a 5W x 7 W (14cm x 19cm) piece of 300-lb. (640g/m 2 ) 
rough-surfaced paper to the Coroplast, pencil in the drawing below. 


Palette: 

Sepia 











Exercise Two: Two Colors 


















Exercise Three: Three Colors 














Exercise Four: Four Colors 












Mix a small value-four wash of Burnt Sienna and use your rigger brush to 
stroke in the detail shown on the leftward-facing bam walls, and the 
corresponding reflections. Then add an equal amount of Raw Sienna to this 
mix—keeping it at a value of four—and stroke in the grass and mud with 
your rigger brash. 

Prepare for Change 

By now you should have a pretty good idea of what this painting is all about. 
You might be getting a little bored painting the same subject four times in a 
row, but don't despair. If you've come this far, you've already learned a great 
deal about color. Prepare for an exciting change to your palette. 

Exercise Five: Five Colors 

Now that we have refined our values and experimented with various hues and 
shades, let’s go with a five-color palette that will really pull this painting out 
of the bag. 

Because this will be the final version of our subject, I want you to increase 
the size of your paper to roughly 6 W x 8W (17cmx22cm). You'll notice I've 
added three new colors to the palette. Why? Because we want this final 
version to really sing with color, and I have improved the palette to heighten 
the effects that, up to this point, we have only been experimenting with. 


Ultramarine Blue 
Burnt Sienna 
Rose Madder Genuine 


Aureolin Yellow 


f good job. T 













Genuine making a grayish hue, and glaze in the clouds. Let dry. Finally, with 
a value-three mix of Rose Madder Genuine, stroke in the soft hue around the 
cloud edges. 

Summary 

If you've been diligent in following these exercises, you will have learned the 
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SIMPLE PAINTING PROJECTS 


In this chapter I want you to flex your muscles. In some exercises you're 
going to be painting bigger pictures, and sometimes bigger means harder. I'll 
be asking you to use more colors than usual and to manage your time 
effectively in executing wet-in-wets and in lifting pigment from the page. 
You'll learn how important slight changes in shade and tint are to your 
painting. I'll teach you a few tricks, and hopefully you'll be more confident. 
The only way to learn is by doing. 

Just remember: We aren't trying to get our works into the Louvre yet. It's 
okay if you strike out. Babe Ruth did—many times. Any player who hits one 
in three with regularity is regarded as a legend. Why not paint many pictures 
with this attitude? 

Exercise One: Mist at Dawn 


Palette: 

Cobalt Blue 
Rose Madder Genuine 
Aureolin Yellow 
Phthalo Green 


Alizarin Crimson 



If!!! 






















Exercise Two: Winter Pond 


I periodically have the pleasure of teaching basic watercolor painting to 
students in Scotland. I recall one student who simply loved painting snow. 
When I asked him why, he replied, “It's the incredible economy of pigment, 
paper and motion.” I've always remembered that statement, because he 
understood clearly what painting snow is all about. In this exercise, we'll be 
painting a lot of snow, and we're going to do it on the biggest piece of paper 
we've used so far—an 11" x 15" piece of 200-lb. (425g/m 2 ) rough-surfaced 


Palette: 

Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna 
Ultramarine Blue 
Phthalo Green 
Alizarin Crimson 

There will be wet-in-wet, graded wash and flat-wash techniques involved 
in this exercise, but graded washes will dominate the overall picture. 











!!«! 







Crop for a Simpler Exercise 






Exercise Three: Waterfall and Rocks 

























Exercise Four: Fall Scene 






Hill 









'll 11 























Exercise Five: Gourds and Pitcher 










Exercise Six: Soft Winter Day 
















lift! 





Exercise Seven: Glacier National Park 
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BASIC COMPOSITION 


I never studied composition or design in a school or art course, so my 
message is based on the same message contained in the other lessons in this 
book: my experience and personal understanding of what makes a picture 

Simplicity—the idea that less is more—is the first step I use in composing 
a painting. Let's take an example. Have you ever watched a movie or 
theatrical production and walked away pretty much indifferent because it was 
bland and flat, with no distinctive highlights? Well, that's an example of bad 
composition. Now, recall those movies or plays that you really enjoyed. 
Something sticks in your mind and it stays there for years. Why? Because 
there was a strong element involved that dominated the event; maybe it was 
the actor, the musical theme, the photography or the script. This dominant 
element stays in your mind because it's stronger than anything else in the 
production. I'd like you to keep this in mind when you choose your painting 
subjects. This is what good composition is about: Something in your painting 
must be stronger than any of the other elements. 

Now the process of selection is simple, but simple does not mean easy, as 
you know; simple just looks easy. 

Composition Exercises 

Whenever you see a potential subject you would like to paint, whether you 
are seeing it in real life, in a photograph or wherever, it's a good idea to keep 
the following questions of composition in mind: 
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Fishing Doty 














The Use of Photography and Photocopiers 


We live in a technological age that has produced sophisticated camera 
equipment so advanced that we no longer need a course in photography to be 
able to shoot decent and sometimes quite good photographs. I'm proof of this 
fact. 

An Invaluable Tool 

When I first realized it was possible for me to paint for a living, I painted 
outdoors passionately. Yes, even in the winter and in the rain. But I quickly 
realized that a camera would be an invaluable tool in helping me to build my 
own small library of reference material. I shoot many bad photos, which is 
the price you have to pay to get the special ones. Regard the camera as a tool, 
just like a brush; it's only as good as the eye of the person taking the photo. I 
learned to be frugal in my photography, not only in the selection of the 
picture but in the composition. 

Photographic Composition 

When I go out with camera in hand, searching for reference photographs, I 
ask myself questions similar to the three questions of composition we dealt 
with at the beginning of this chapter. I ask questions such as: Why am I 
taking this photo? Do I really want to paint it? Am I forgetting what is 
important in this scene? No other person can see a scene exactly as you do, 
even if they stand exactly where you stand. We all have different ways of 
perceiving reality. It's like the quote attributed to the great chief of our First 
Nations people: “It's a good thing all men don't see alike, or else they would 
all want my wife.” 

Once you've learned to take interesting, well-composed pictures, you still 
have to paint them— and that can be tricky because photos are highly 
detailed and can intimidate the novice painter. Luckily, there is a technique 
that can radically simplify the sometimes dizzying detail contained in a 
photograph: a black-and-white photocopy of the photograph. The following 






two examples will illustrate the effectiveness of this compositional technique. 

Rushing River 

If you had to paint from this elaborate photograph, you might have difficulty 
deciding where to begin. This is a complex scene. However, if you make a 
black-and-white photocopy of it, values and contrasts become obvious. 

After cropping the photocopy, my next step was to do a simple sketch and 
paint the scene. I want you to understand that by studying the photocopy 
closely—instead of the photograph—you can tackle a difficult subject. 
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